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WITHIN THE WEEK 


When principal Allied govt’s 
made their covenant to accept no 
separate peace with a warring na- 
tion, primary purpose was to avoid 
break in our solid front. But there 
are other implications, as we find 
Russia consulting Britain on terms 
for Finland’s surrender. Of course 
German militarists know of the 
Stockholm negotiations, and 
there’s doubtless some _ under- 
cover bargaining between Ger- 
many and Finland. Germany may 
“permit” Finland to withdraw un- 
der terms that would prevent Rus- 
sia from capitalizing Finland’s 
strategic territory. This would be 
characteristic German move. 
“When you're licked, make best 
peace possible.” 

The Bulgarian situation is quite 
a different matter. The question is 
not whether Bulgaria wants to get 
out of war (of course she does!) 
but whether Nazis can permit top- 
pling of this little nation with all 
that such a deflection portends. If 
Hitler forces cannot hold Bulgaria 
in line (we think they can for a 
time) then European war is much 
nearer end than we realize. 


CHINA: Sentimental regard for 
Chiangs has blinded U S people to 
very bad political situation in Chi- 
na. For a long time QuoTe has 
been directing attention to deter- 
ioration of Chiang Kai-shek posi- 
tion. Situation now acute. Expect 
important Gov’t changes. 


ENGLAND: The flare-up of Lady 
Carter (see May we Quote... ) 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


is typical of many protests from 
liberal element. We anticipate 
challenge to Conservative control. 


PACIFIC: MacArthur’s conquest 
of Admiralty islands is another 
chapter in story that began 17 
mo’s ago at Guadalcanal. Offen- 
sives in the Central Pacific and 
those in the South are closely re- 
lated. They have the Philippines 
(and the great advantage of a 
firm land base) as ultimate ob- 
jective. You should understand 
the brilliant flanking operations 
now in progress. With his latest 
move, MacArthur completes isola- 
tion of the New Britain stronghold 
of Rabaul. Japanese troops on 
that island are cut off from supply 
bases, just as we _ previously 
trapped some 20,000 in the Solo- 
mons and, only a fortnight ago, 
neutralized 30,000 more in Central 
Pacific by taking Kwajalein and 
Eniwetok in Marshall group. 
These tactics dispose of enemy at 
great saving of Allied lives. 


JAPAN: We must meet Japanese 
navy in test of strength. In one 
sense, Japan has been shrewd to 
delay the day. By waiting, she 
controls the location in favorable 
home waters. But while she waits, 
our forces grow stronger because 
of superior U S production. Gen 
Vandegrift is probably correct in 
his belief, expressed this wk, that 
Japan, at the moment, is “play- 
ing possum” in attempt to lull US 
into unwarranted optimism. 


When price control bill comes 
up (Rep Martin this wk urged 
prompt action) look for pres- 
sure to relax rent control, with 
possible threat to block OPA 
appropriations. Nat’l Ass’n Real 
Estate Bds is back of move. 
» » ™” “Dollar down” may be 
doomed. Federal Reserve Bd 
doesn’t want Regulation W 
eased at war’s end; insists ret’g 
servicemen must be protected 
against “easy credit”. Oppo- 
nents say installment selling is 
character-bldg force that made 
present living standards pos- 
sible. ” ” ” FCC thaw of ban 
against newspapers owning ra- 
dio stations explains rush to 
buy. However, there’s no blan- 
ket approval; each case on 
merits. ” ” ” Expect early price 
control via OPA on all fruits 
and vegetables. WPB will issue 
directive to equalize distribu- 
tion of scarce consumer goods. 
Population shifts will be con- 
sidered, dealers told how much 
they can buy. ” ” ” By war’s 
end securities 
of many for- 
eign corp’ns 
will be listed 
on U S stock 
exchanges. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 
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WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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‘We are not fighting for d 
racy, except our own.”—Sen Ros’t 
A Tart, Ohio, in N Y Times Mag. 


‘ ” 


“By midsummer of this yr, our 
annual rate of production of syn- 
thetic rubber will equal our yearly 
consumption of rubber during pre- 
war yrs.”—BraDLeEy Dewey, nat’! 
rubber administrator. 


“ ” 


“It is heard oftener on the radio 
than static.”.—Bennetr CERF, com- 
menting on hit tune, Mairzy Doats. 

“Each time you drop a coin into 
the tincup of a blind beggar, you 
are hampering our struggle for nor- 
mal existence.”—Jas F Hyxa, spokes- 
man for 62 self-supporting blind 
persons in Cleveland, O, who are 
campaigning to rid the city’s streets 
of beggars. 


“ ” 


“Congress has a stamp which is 
not rubber. It is a stamp of angry 
feet. We are tough and we are go- 
ing to get tougher.”—Rep CuHas A 
Hatiteck, Ind, chairman nat’l Re- 
publican campaign committee. 


“ ” 


“The word sounds something like 
‘Tinohichumbotta’ and means ‘The 
Emperor is a fool. When the 
stealthiest Jap sniper hears it, he 
make his position known. It’s bet- 
ter than calling him any number 
of names.”—Cp] LorInG CLEAVELAND, 
a marine recently ret’d from Bou- 
gainville. 


“ ” 


“Because you are a Barrymore, 
the audience seems to dare you to 
be good.”—ETHEL BarrRyMorE COLT, 
commenting on her N Y debut as 
an opera singer, (She sang leading 
role in English version of Martha, 
produced by N Y C Centre Opera 
Co.) 


“ ” 


“I’ve been wearing animal] skin 
scanties too long. My chest is cal- 
loused from beating it. I’ve climbed 
more trees than a lumberjack. And 
my lines have read like a backward 
two-yr-old talking to his nurse.”— 
JOHNNY WEISSMULLER, long famed 
as Tarzan, the jungle man. (He will 
play lead role in Pine-Thomas pic- 
ture, Combat Correspondent.) 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“The (strike) leaders shou'd be 
dressed up in electric chairs and a 
full current turned on to prove that 
the gov’t of the U S knows how to 
punish traitors and plays no favor- 
ites..—WaRREN H ATHERTON, nat’l 
commander, American Legion, com- 
menting on Los Angeles power sys- 
tem strike. 


“ ” 


“It used to be that the oratory of 
sentimental movie-makers frequent- 
ly was funnier than the patter of 
the master of ceremonies at a mo- 
tion picture academy award ban- 
quet.”—FREDERICK C OTHMAN, Hol- 
lywocd correspondent, commenting 
on “no-speech” edict at this yr’s 
Oscar fete. 


“ee ” 


“All they want to do is fight and 
have a little mail to read between 
battles.,—Geo Rart, ret’g from a 
USO overseas tour, urging home- 
folks to write more letters. 


“ ” 


“TI have the feeling that the strug- 
gle between Congress and the Pres- 
ident has become so bitter nobody 
is reading anything any more, even 
handwriting on walls.”—Sam’L Grar- 
Ton, columnist. 

“I consider any fur coat a lux- 
ury.”—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, in her 
question-answering page in Ladies 
Home Jnl, replying to query, “Do 
you consider a fur coat (not sable, 
mink or ermine) a luxury or a nec- 
essity?” 

“In our village, we do things like 
that in the dark, behind the wall.” 
—Spokesman for Naga headhunt- 
ers, commenting on Hollywocd love 
scenes, presented at a GI picture 
show. 


al 





“Tl sell my sedan for a song—if 
you have a voice like Sinatra’s.”— 
Classified ad inserted by Mrs WaL- 
TER LaTTrmorE, Lawton, Okla. (She 
listened all day to warblers, but 
didn’t swoon. Yeah, she sold the 
car for cash!) 


“ ” 


“Continue your policy .. . irre- 
spective of disregard of regulations 
by Northern boards.”—C W BurTLER, 
district OPA director, Jacksonville, 
Fla, instructing local ration boards 
to issue no extra gasoline to winter 
visitors who wish to drive their 
cars back home. (Spokesman for 
the tourists this wk threatened to 
carry fight to Washington ‘if nec- 
essary.” Buffalo OPA is checking 18 
cases to learn how owners got cars 
to Fla.) 


“ ” 


“The American economic system 
of completely free competition has 
about as much chance of re-estab- 
lishing after the war as the old 
high-wheeled bicycle. Private busi- 
ness alone will be unable to pro- 
vide work for millions left jobless; 
the gov’t will be compeiled to fill 
the employment gap.” — Sruart 
CuaseE, liberal economist, addressing 
City Club, Cleveland, O. 


“ ” 


“You can’t tell a thing by looks. If 
you could, a cow would outrun a 
rabbit.”—An elderly woman, apply- 
ing for work at a Tenn war plant. 

“ ” 

“There may be a few draft-age 
men hiding behind the barn door, 
but most of our farmers are doing 
a magnificent job in the face of la- 
bor and equipment shortages.”— 
Guy E Dowpy, labor director, Ohio 
State U, extension dep’t. 


“+ ” 


“Without occupational deferments 
it would not have been possible to 
do the magnificent production job 
that has been accomplished.” — 
Paut V McNutt, War Manpower 
Commissioner, in an interview on 
eve of Pres Roosevelt’s order to re- 
view all deferments. 


“The politics of India is made in 
the stomach.”—Lovuts Fiscuer, for- 
eign correspondent and authority 
on Asia. 
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“Fillies are never dependable in 
the spring. Too romantic, or some- 
thing.” — JoE WILLIAMS, veteran 
sportswriter, commenting on nomi- 
nation of three fillies for next Ky 
Derby. 


“ ” 


“It doesn’t look any bigger than 
the Library bridge over the brook 
in Salisbury.”,—Comment of a dis- 
appointed seaman from Salisbury, 
Conn, upon viewing London Bridge. 





“I have a war job to do. My 
boy may be waiting for this ma- 
terial.” — Comment of a woman 
worker, when a strike was called 
in a Chicago war plant. She re- 
fused to quit work. The strike 
was quickly settled. 











“It was a present from the boys 
overseas!”"—Cpl HENRY Kania, who 
asserted that he “punched Joun L 
LEwIis in the eye”, to demonstrate 
what soldiers think of wartime 
strikes. (Lewis spokesman says 
there was some arm-waving but no 
punch.) 


“ ” 


“You’d better get yourself in 
shape. Why, I’m getting ready to 
catch again!”—BraNncH RICKEY, boss 
of Ebbets Field, in telephone con- 
versation with his mgr, Leo Dur- 
OCHER, now with the team in Fla. 
(Durocher played last yr, but defin- 
itely doesn’t want active role this 
season. Rickey, aged 62, may have 
been kidding, and then again. . .) 


“ ” 


“I have spent at least two-thirds 
of my life stretched out in a make- 
up chair.”—Boris EAaARLorr, movie 
boogie-man, breathing sigh of relief 
that next role calls only for mus- 
tache which can be pasted on in 30 
seconds. 


“ 39 


“Every day the law of average be- 


comes greater against my son’s re- 
turn from war. I think of that 
when I see these guys shooting craps 
when they should be working.”— 
Jas Austin, former officer of UAW, 
charging that much time is lost in 
plants thru reading obscene iiter- 
ature, card playing, dice games, idle 
chatter. 


“What a set of tires means to you 
folks, a pound of flour means here. 
Standards change when the stomach 
is empty.”—Lt QuayYLE B SMITH, 
with 5th U S Army in Italy, in a 
letter to his parents in Iowa. 

“In boot camp, I couldn’t hit the 
side of a barn.”—Marine Pfc Wm K 
PETERSON, who killed a Jap with one 
shot from the hip when he found 
himseif in a tight spot. 

“ ” 

“Someone ought to pass a pure 
food and drug act, requiring labels 
to distinguish which speeches of 
Willkie are sincere and which are 
just ‘campaign oratory’.”—NORMAN 
Tuomas, Socialist leader. 

“Hell, I’m no strategist. I just love 
to kill Japs.”,—Rear Adm RICHARD 
KELLY TURNER, cOMmander, Am- 
phibious Forces. Pacific. 





“I am strongly convinced that 
the time is near when .. . the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union, 
together with the armies of the 
U S and Great Britain ... will 
lead to the final defeat of our 
common enemy, Hitlerite Ger- 
many.”—Jos STALIN, in a message 
to President Roosevelt. 











“The way I look at it, a dependent 
is a dependent.”—Young man who 
sought exemption by claiming a 
“3-yr-old dependent” which proved 
to be his horse. (Yeah, he’s in the 
Army now!) 

“ ” 

“Our soldiers are coming home 
expecting jobs in American tac- 
tories. But our factories will not be 
left with a dime for the postwar pe- 
riod.”—Jack & HEINTZ, protesting 
Gov’t renegotiating policies. 

“I don’t know whether he is a 
candidate, but I think he is going 
to be elected.”.—HENRyY A WALLACE, 
v-p of U S, commenting on a 4th 
term for F D R. 

“They always put a love angle in- 
to their pictures—and there was no 
Love in my life.”—OrviLLE WricuHrt, 
explaining why he has spurned fab- 
ulous offers from Hollywocd for his 
biography. (The inventor is 72; a 
bachelor.) 


al 


“More facilities for understanding 
the war are available to newspaper 
men in Washington than to mem- 
bers of Congress. The ordinary 
member of Congress knows little 
more about the war than the ordi- 
nary citizen.” — RICHARD WILSON, 
Des Moines Register Washington 
Bureau. 





“ ” 


“We have disfranchised youth. 
The result is that Parliament and 
the people are out of touch, and the 
gulf between them is steadily widen- 
ing. We have an old stale House of 
Commors, refreshed from time to 
time by party hacks.”—Lady VIOLET 
BonHAM CarTER (daughter, Earl of 
Oxfcrd, Britain’s Prime Minister at 
start of Ist World War.) 


“ ” 


“TI don’t see what all the fuss is 
about. Just a little simple addition 
and subtraction. And multiplica- 
tion.”—JoEL KUPPERMAN, Quiz Kid, 
commenting on Federal Income Tax 
form, quoted in New Yorker. 


“ ” 


“Men who are illiterate can still 
be sharpshooters. All soldiers can’t 
be Harvard graduates.”—Rep AN- 
DREW J May, chairman, House Mili- 
tary Affairs committee, protesting 
Selective Service action. 








Droke House 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PUBLISHER 
OF SPEECH MATERIAL 
° 


QUOTE is issued weekly by Droke House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Moxwell Droke, 
Editorial Director. Subscription: $5 per 
year in advance, in U. S. and Possessions. 
Two years, $8: Your own and a gift sub- 
scription, $8. Foreign, $7 per year. En- 
tered os Second Class matter ot the 
Post Office at Indi lis, Indi 





under Act of March 3, 1879. QUOTE 
uses no originol manuscripts; does not 
accept advertising. Persons using mate- 
rial from QUOTE should credit original 
soutces. Unidentified items may be cred- 
ited to QUOTE. 
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Our “Comfortable” War 
GROVE PATTERSON 


I see Willkie says we at home 
cannot wage a war in comfort. 

He is wrong about that. We at 
home can and do wage a war in 
comfort. If we don’t like war con- 
ditions we blithely ignore them. If 
we don’t like our bosses, we walk 
out on them. If we can’t buy whis- 
ky at the liquor store, we can get it 
at the black mkt. So with meat and 
so with butter. So with gasoline. 

That’s been the trouble with us 
here at home from the start—work- 
ingman, industrial big-shot, and 
what have you. We early decided 
that this was one war that, come 
hell or high water, we are going to 
wage in comfort. And we have done 
so. Let the youngsters, the best in 
the land, be offered up. Fair enough, 
we say. If there must be some blood 
shed, let them shed it. If there has 
to be a bit of dying in this war, let 
the boys do it. In the meantime, if 
we can’t get a raise tomorrow, or 
can't get something else we want, or 
find it inconvenient to buy a fair 
am’t of war bonds, why, we'll walk 
out on this blasted war. Because, 
we have doubly resolved we are go- 
ing to wage it in comfort. 

Some men here in Toledo, en- 
gaged in filling war orders, walked 
out because they didn’t like the 
sup’t. Well, we’re pretty lucky that 
our boys on the Marshall islands, 
in Italy, or wherever, do not walk 
out because they don’t like the ser- 
geant. 

I am surprised that a certain kind 
of so-called labor leader doesn’t try 
to “organize” the troops. Why not 
see that they keep this war within 
reasonable bounds — regular hours, 
time off for lunch, and extra pay 
for overtime?—Toledo Blade. 


ADVERTISING—in War 


Advertising in wartime has 
changed character. Devoted no 
longer to the promotion of products 
and services, it has become instead 
a primary weapon in the sale of so- 
cial and economic ideas. To do this 
it elbowed OWI out of the domestic 
field and took over a function be- 
longing to gov’t—‘“MapDISON AVE”, 
“Advertising in Wartime”, New Re- 
public, 2-21-'44. 


AGE—Military Service 


The outbreak of a war usually has 
old men comprising the top layer of 
the army and navy. The war is won 
when they have been shaken down, 
and young men climb into posts of 
responsibility. The greatest gen’ls 
and admirals—Alexander, Hannibal, 
Genghis Khan, Napoleon, Nelson, 
Russell—won their rank as compar- 
ative youths.—CiarK KINNAIRD, Ar- 
gosy. 


iii ” 


We are getting a little tired of 
continual harping on the theme 
that this is a “young man’s war”. 
Average age of the 10 high-ranking 
British, American, Australian and 
Canadian gen'ls holding command 
in this war is 56.4 yrs. In the last 
war, average was 52.6 yrs. In each 
case, the age given is that attained 
in the yr in which app’tment was 
made.—Canadian Legionary. 


AVIATION—Personnel 


A trained aviator is a precious be- 
ing, and his rescue is as much cause 
for rejoicing as the return of the 
lost sheep of the Scriptures. Not 
only does he represent an invest- 
ment of $25,000 to $30,000 in money. 
More important, once he has gone 
through combat, the experience he 
has gained has given him training 
that money cannot buy.—Plane 
Talk, 1-’44, hm, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation. 


CHRISTIAN—Living 


“Can I lead a good Christian life 
in New York City on fifteen dollars 
a week?” a young man once asked 
Dr S Parkes Cadman. 

“My boy,” was the reply, “that’s 
all you can do.”—EpmMunpD FULLER, 
Thesaurus of Anecdotes, (Crown). 


el 


CHURCH—Attendance 


On Sundays we of the faith held 
church services on the starboard 
side. . . Usually the services were 
well attended, there being an amaz- 
ing number of young men who be- 
came deeply and suddenly religious 
on finding the nearest land two mi 
away, straight down.—Cpl Tuos R 
St Georce, C-O Postmaster (Crow- 
ell). 








The average family doctor, in the 
post-war period, will have to know 
about diseases of every part of the 
world. No spot on the earth’s sur- 
face will be more than six days 
away. The airplane may bring 
strange tropical maladies to our 
very door—Col WALTER S JENSON, 
Military Surgeon, 2-’44. 


COMMUNISM—Subdued 


A Communist party that is taking 
on more and more the functions 
and psychology of a combination 
Rotary Club and National Ass’n of 
Mfgrs under Soviet conditions is 
not likely to be a torchbearer of in- 


ternal revolution. — Wm HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN, Russian Enigma, 
(Scribner). 

DELINQUENC Y—Juvenile 


Most homes nowadays seem to be 
on three shifts. Father is on the 
night shift; mother is on the day 
shift, and the children shift for 
themselves.—Religious Telescope. 


DISCIPLINE 


A tall, tough-looking sailor en- 
tered a loop rifle range in Chicago 
with a pretty girl on his arm. They 
took turns knocking down pipes. 
The sailor scored five out of 20. 
Then the young miss amazed on- 
lookers (and her escort) by knock- 
ing off a perfect score. 

“There you are, baby,” she said 
serenely, taking his arm. “Now be- 
have yourself.” And they marched 
off together—Reformatory Pillar. 
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ENTERPRISE 


A storekeeper had for some time 
displayed in his window a card in- 
scrited, “Fishing Tickle”. 

A customer drew the proprietor’s 
attention to the spelling. “Hasn’t 
anyone told you of it before?” asked 
the patron. 

“Oh, yes,” said the dealer placidly, 
“many have mentioned it, but 
whenever they drop in to tell me, 
they always buy something.”’— 
American Mutual Magazine. 





EXPERIENCE 


It is said that a cinema star was 
recently being married by a minis- 
ter who was a novice in Hollywood 
and so nervous, therefore, at the 
prominence of the bride, that he 
fumbled a little as he searched for 
the proper page in the ritual book. 
The star looked bored. “It’s on 
page 84,” she advised him dryly.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


FREEDOM 


Just because we are free we can 
produce three times as much as 
anybody else on earth; and we hope 
we're fighting this war to keep that 
freedom alive. There’s no limit to 
the future of America, so long as 
freedom survives in the hearts of 
the people.”—Jos N Pew, Jr., Phila 
industrialist, quoted in Baltimore 
Sun. 


HAPPINESS—and Misery 


A psychologist says it is natural 
for people to be happy and self- 
Satisfied after they have done a 
good piece of work. That acc’ts for 
much of the misery and gloom that 
we find in the world—Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate. 


HONOR 
This story from Belgium in 
Bondage by Jean-Albert Goris, 


dates back to the last war, but it is 
still significant today. In August, 


1914, General von Kluck called on . 


Princess Marie de Groy in her cas- 
tle in Belgium. The princess asked 
him: “General, tell me, please, how 
do you justify the invasion of our 
neutral country and the horrors you 
perpetrate here?” The General 
said: “But Madame, be assured that 
we will repair, we will settle every- 
thing.” The princess replied: “Un- 


doubtedly, sir, you will bring to life 
our soldiers and civilians you as- 
sassinated; Germans are so efficient. 
But one thing you will never re- 
store: the honor of Germany.”— 
Reading & Writing. 


HUMAN NATURE 


It’s our human contention that 
the bus is always to blame when it 
misses us.—Toledo Blade. 


“ec ” 


If you tell a man that there are 
279,678,934,341 stars in the universe, 
he'll believe you. But if a sign 
says, “Fresh Paint,” he has to make 
a@ personal investigationCoronet. 


“ee ” 


LANGUAGE—Use 


When we use the term “doubtless” 
do we mean what we say? Not at 
all. We mean we are doubtful. We 
do not say, “Doubtless it is raining.” 
We reserve the word for some such 
dubious pronouncement as: “Doubt- 
less Lincoln would have approved 
the Wagner Act.” It is an equivocal 
substitute for verified certainty.—A. 
G. KELLER, “The Preoccupation with 
‘Face’”, Sat Rev of Lit, 2-19-44. 





7 


For the future safety 
and welfare of the world, 
some means must be 
found of protecting the 
Emperor of Japan 
against reprisals when the day of 
victory and judgment comes. There 
are good Japanese with whom we 
can negotiate. They may be found 


in every street of every Japanese 
city—Jos C Grew, former U S Am- 
bassador to Japan. 
“ ” 

Since the streets of 
Japan are all crooked, 
winding here and yon, 
I don’t know where a 
good Jap can be found, 
and neither does Ambassador Grew. 
There is no ground on which honest, 
loyal Americans can deal with the 
Japanese——Jas R Younc, author, 
Behind the Rising Sun. 


— 





Con fidentially 


SS 





Uncle Sam would like to get out 
of the landlord business. Defense 
Homes Corp’n has announced will- 
ingness to sell any or all of 25 hous- 
ing projects representing total in- 
vestment $71 million. Buyers must 
confine occupancy to war workers 
for duration, where there’s need. 

Situation is developing in Evans- 
ville, Ind which is causing business- 
men some concern: About 2000 
(mostly women) are out of work 
due to cancellation of two large war 
contracts. Those laid off have re- 
fused to take other jobs because 
pay is substantially less. Meanwhile 
they have applied for (and some are 
getting) unemployment compensa- 
tion. Employers are asking whether 
this represents transition policy to 
be followed in future. 

N Y State Council of Churches 
has approved establishment of em- 
ployment agencies in churches, to 
aid men and women mustered out 
of armed forces. 

One of conditions adding to travel 
burden is the growing practice of 
entire families traveling to remote 
places for weddings. Furloughs, in 
many cases, do not allow service- 
men sufficient time to travel across 
country and ret’n to their bases. 
Thus bride (and family) do travel- 
ing, with nuptial services held in 
post chapels. 

Last wk, Gov’t put up for sale 
1st 22 (of about 300) light training 
planes, from midwestern army 
training schools; rec’d 135 bids, 
ranging from $300 to $3971. Restric- 
tions on civilian flying have been 
lifted, except in coastal areas, and 
gas is available for business flights. 

Three bandleaders (Abe Lyman, 
Jimmy Dorsey, Benny Goodman) 
last wk cancelled overseas trips to 
entertain soldiers. Draft boards 
wouldn’t grant permission. 
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MISSIONAR Y—Service 

Since the day a Jew brought the 
gospel to Rome no people have ever 
rec’d it except at the hands of an 
alien—Southern Christian Advo- 
cate. 


MORON—Behavior 

A rather dull-looking customer 
carrying a Brownie, came into the 
camera store. Turning to one of 
the clerks, he said: “They tell me 
this camera is leaking light. Would 
you mind taking it into your dark- 
room—and letting it out?”—Popular 
Photography, 3-'44. 








Those Solomons... 

Johnny Morgan, at La Marti- 
nique, has a gag about a marine’s 
mother who told a_ neighbor, 
“How nice it is they’re sending 
my Izzy to the Solomons—our 
own relatives yet!”"—EarL WIL- 
son, N Y Post. 

A well-known producer once 
asked if I had attended a certain 
ball. I replied that I had, that 
I'd worn a new dress, and that 
Solomon in all his glory had 
nothing on me. 

“Solomon,” the movie producer 
turned to his wife. “The Solo- 
mons, dear,” he puzzled. “Do we 
know any people in pictures 
named Solomon?”—LOvVELLA ParR- 
sons, The Gay Illiterate (Dou- 
bleday). 











PRAYER 

I recall what consternation was 
caused in a suburban Methodist 
church where at the close of the 
pastoral prayer a good sister, un- 
doubtedly a visitor from a church 
of freer customs, remained stand- 
ing and continued to pray aloud. 
The minister didn’t know what to 
do. The congregation was uneasy. 
Presently our visitor finished and 
sat down. I have often wondered 
if she knew what a terrible thing 
She had done. She had felt like 
praying. She had prayed.—Cuas S 
Brapen, “Churches of The Dispos- 
sessed,” Christian Century, 1-26-44. 


POSTWAR—Planning 

A lt-col stationed in Sicily or- 
dered the book, Joy of Cooking, 
(Bobbs-Merrill) sent to his wife in 
Okla. 


News of the New 





FOOD: Calif firm announces “cus- 
tom packing”. Housewife brings in 
fruits and vegetables for packing 
in tin. (American Cookery, 2-44.) 


“ ” 


INVENTION: Color hood, to slip 
over std incandescent lamp bulb is 
now on mkt; provides artificial day- 
light for matching colors, etc. 


“ ” 


MEDICINE: Army’s Kennedy 
Gen’! hospital (Memphis, Tenn) is 
using new anesthetic technique for 
“painless” childbirth in practically 
all cases. Mul‘iple injections mety- 
caine in caudal region at base of 
spine blocks pain. Patient remains 
conscious. Doctors report method 
safer for mother and child than 
gen’l anesthetic. 


“ ” 


PLASTICS: The “glass” eye of the 
future may be molded from plastics, 
if experiments now in progress con- 
tinue their early promise. Substance 
is the plastic material now used for 
the making of false teeth. It can be 
molded to fit individual eye-socket, 
takes lifelike coloring, and is inex- 
pensive. 

PROCESSES: New process per- 
mits printing without contact be- 
tween paper and printing plates. 
Image is transferred from plate to 
paper by electro-magnetic action, 
with ink jumping the gap at high 
speed. 

“ ” 

SCIENCE: Nat’l Bureau of Stand- 
ards is now broadcasting a musical 
sound each night guaranteed pure 
440 cycles per second (A above mid- 
dle C in musical scale). Musicians 
and others wishing to check pitch 
can now tune in short-wave sets to 
2500 kilocycles. 


“ ” 


TRANSPORTATION: While 
wooden bicycle tires now being 
made in France do not have same 
road-holding qualities as rubber, 
makers say they can be used with 
‘reasonable degree of safety in a 
country where traffic has become 
nonexistent.” — American Forester, 
2-'44). 


el 


RACE—and Environment 
Character training and education 
can completely change a people. 
Fifty yrs ago Europeans who lived 
in Japan described the Japanese as 
“butterflies flitting from flower to 
flower”, incapable of “the stern 
drives” of Western civilization. 
Since 1900 the “butterflies” have 
fought six times overseas. In a 
generation the “butterflies” have 
become game cocks. Their race has 
not changed. But spiritually they 
are more like the Germans than 
they are like their racial brothers, 
the peace-loving Chinese—RutH 
BEeNnepDIcT & GENE WELTFISH, Races 





of Mankind, (Public Affairs Com- 
mittee.) 
RESISTANCE—Lack 


A river becomes crooked by fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance. 
And so does man!—Sunday School 
Times. 





My Symphony 
To live content with small 
means; to seek elegance rather 


than luxury; and _ refinement 
rather than fashion; to be 
worthy, not respectable, and 


wealthy, not rich; to study hard, 
think quietly, talk gently, act 
franky; to listen to stars and 
birds, to babes and sages, with 
open heart; to bear all cheer- 
fully, do all bravely, await occa- 
sions, hurry never. In a word, to 
let the spiritual, unbidden and 
unconscious, grow up through 
the common. This is to be my 
symphony. — WILLIAM HENRY 
CHANNING. 











SALESMANSHUIP—Psychology 

Before we learned better, it was 
our custom to jump out of the cabin 
hatch of ovr sightseeing plane with 
a sheaf of tickets and try to sell 
them as seon as we landed. Later, 
we found the leisurely build-up 
much more profitable. We would 
take our sandwiches with us out of 
the ship and eat them under the 
wing while townspeople explored 
cur plane. It was surprising how 
much the simple gesture of eating 
our lunch did to relieve their appre- 
hension and assure them of our 
normalcy. — Cap’t Frep SMITH, 
“Beach Comber”, U S Air Services, 
2-44. 
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Paris—Underground 


In the experiences of Etta SHIBER and her companion Kitty Beaurepos, 
there is much to remind one of popular Mary Roberts Rinehart chara:- 


ters. 


Etta is the narrator, and at first the unwitting and unwilling con- 


spirator, while Kitty is more the “’Tish” type, the intrepid entrepreneur. 
But there is little leavening of humor here. Etta and Kitty were playing 
for keeps in an enterprise where the lives of loyal English and French 


soldiers were at stake. 


The story of how two middle-aged, unromantic 


women were swept, thru force of circumstance, into the underground traffic 
is one of the strangest chronicles of war. Mrs. Shiber tells the story in Paris 


—Underground (Scribner, $2.50) a current 


Month selection. 


best-seller and Book-of-The 


Trapped and caught, eventually, by the Gestapo, Mrs. Shiber was 
exchanged for the celebrated Nazi spy, Johanna Hoffmann. 
Here we find Etta and Kitty in one of their earlier escapades: 


The hospital (where we had 
gone to visit a wounded RAF offic- 
er) was on the other side of the town 
of Doullens. After making ourselves 
known to the director in charge, 
we wandered thru the hospital on 
our own. . . In one corner of the 
garden we noticed an RAF officer 
sitting by himself. . . 

After some preliminaries , Kitty 
leaned over and spoke into Lt 
Burke’s ear: “Would you like me to 
take you to Paris? We can get you 
out of the occupied zone.” 

His ejaculation was so loud it 
frightened me; but no one was pay- 
ing attention to us. 

Kitty handed a pkg to the Lt. 
“Here are overalls. Get into them 
them without being seen. Climb 
the wall. Our car is parked beside 
that tree yonder. It is unlocked. 
Behind the back seat you will find 
the opening of a luggage compart- 
ment. Get into it, close it behind 
you, and wait.” 

One of the hardest things I ever 
did in my life was to enter the 
hospital bldg again and walk thru 
the wards as tho nothing had hap- 
pened. Finally, as we reached the 
gate, Kitty said loudly: “Wait here! 
I'll bring the car around.” I stood, 
riveted with terror between the two 
German sentinels. What, I won- 
dered, had come into Kitty? Was it 
just bravado? Did she take pleas- 
ure in driving the car with Burke 


hidden in it right up to the sen- 
tries? As the car moved toward the 
gate, I started forward. 

“Hop in,” Kitty said, and then, to 
my terror, instead of starting up, 
she beckoned to one of the sentries. 

“What time do you open the gates 
for visitors in the morning?” she 
asked calmly in German. He told 
her. 

“We may have to make several 
trips,” she said coolly. “Have a 
cigarette?” 

He accepted one, and another for 
his fellow sentry, and struck a light 
for her as she produced one for her- 
self. 

“Danke schon,” she said, and 
started the car. 

I was about to upbraid her when 
she spoke quietly, without looking 
towards me. 

“I wanted to give him a chance 
to see that there was no one in the 
car except the two of us,” she said. 
“Now, even if they discover Burke’s 
absence tonight, the sentry will 
swear up and down that our car was 
empty.” 

“Kitty,” I said “you’re a wonder! 
But what would have happened if 
he had poked around inside the 
car and decided to open the luggage 
compartment?” 

“He couldn’t,” Kitty said. “I 
locked it. And I certainly wouldn’t 
have admitted that the key was any 
nearer than Paris.” 








SELF-SEEKING 

During Pres Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration, one politician in par- 
ticular made repeated efforts to be 
appointed postmaster. of his city. 
The President, however, felt the 
man was not qualified. 


Upon Cleveland’s election for a 
2nd term, this self-seeking man sent 
a flowery telegram of congratula- 
tions. Cleveland replied: “Your 
application for the postmastership 
has been duly filed."—-E E Ebcar, 
Familiar Fables. 


al 


SERVICE—Without Glory 

Blessed is the man who will work 
enthusiastically as a member of the 
committee of which he really want- 
ed to be chairman.—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


SIN 

Sin is an old-fashioned word used 
to describe what is now termed “ex- 
perience”. — Alexander Animator, 
hm Alexander Film Co. 





TRAITS—German 

The way an anti-Nazi jokesmith 
tells it, anthropologists have found 
three traits in the German race: in- 
telligence, honesty, and Nazism. But 
tests show that one man can have 
two traits only, not all three. 

So you have some Germans that 
are intelligent and Nazis, but they 
are not honest. Others are honest 
and Nazis, but they are not intelli- 
gent. The rest are intelligent and 
honest, but these, of course, are not 
Nazis.—PM. 





Berlin Blueprint 

You must send all the Berlin- 
ians to their forefathers, conjure 
up more or less tolerable sur- 
roundings and rebuild the place 
from top to bottom; then you 
may, perhaps, make something 
of it—F EncELs, in a letter to 
MINNA KavuTZzky, 1885. 











VIEWPOINT 

When the other fellow acts that 
way, he is ugly; when you do, it is 
nerves. 

When he doesn’t like your friends, 
he’s prejudiced; when you don’t like 
his, you’re simply showing you're a 
good judge of human nature. 

When he picks fiaws in things, 
he’s cranky; when you do, you are 
discriminating. 

When he tries to treat someone 
especially well, he’s toadying; when 
you try the same game, you are 
using tact.—Catholic Digest. 


WOMANPOWER 

Replace your drafted office per- 
sonnel with good-looking marriage- 
able girls. When the soldiers re- 
turn they’ll marry the girls, set ’em 
up housekeeping, and get back their 
jobs. This will save you the trouble 
of firing the girls—Wm Feather 
Magazine. 
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He had choked her. She was 
dead; there was no doubt about it. 
He had listened to her dying gasp. 
Now she was cold—cold as the hand 
of death. Yet in his anger he was 
not convinced. Furiously he kicked 
her. To his amazement she gasped, 
sputtered, and then began to hum 
softly. 

“Just a little patience is all it 
takes, John,” remarked his wife 
from the back seat.—Good Business. 


“ce ” 


For months he had been her de- 
voted admirer. Now, at long last, 
he had collected sufficient courage 
to ask her the momentous question. 

“There are a lot of advantages in 
being a bachelor,” he began, “but 
there comes a time when one longs 
for the companionship of another 
being—a being who will regard one 
as perfect, as an idol; whom one 
can treat as one’s absolute prop- 
erty; who will be kind and patient 
and faithful when times are hard; 
who will share one’s joys and sor- 
se 

To his delight, he detected a sym- 
pathetic gleam of understanding in 
her eyes. She nodded agreement. 

“Oh,” she said, “I’m so glad to 
know you're thinking of buying a 
dog. Let me help you choose it!”— 
R & R Magazine. 


“ee ” 


Not so long ago it was the cus- 
tom in certain parts of New Eng- 
land, when a marriage took place 
for the bridegroom to address the 
company in a few well-chosen 
words. A certain Vermont wid- 
ower, at his second marriage arose 
and said: 

“Friends and neighbors, you all 
know that our good friend here 
(indicating the bride), who has just 
done me the honor of ‘pledging her- 
self to share my joys and sor- 
rows, is something of a stranger in 
this town. 

“Being a mere man, I feel that I 
need your help to make her feel at 
home amongst us; so I’m going to 
depend upon you women folk to put 
her entirely at ease. 

“I know you will do this, just as 
my first wife would do if she were 
here today. I miss her consider- 
ably at times, but more than usual 
on an occasion like this.”—Capper’s 
Wkly. 








(s00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
WALTER G CLIPPINGER, 
President, Otterbein College 


I suppose every minister has 
had his moments of trepidation 
upon approaching that point in 
the ceremony where he must 
ask if anyone present has objec- 
tion to the marriage. 

One of my favorite anecdotes 
concerns a belligerent young 
man, at a fashionable church 
wedding, who did actually shout 
a strident, “I object!” 

“On what grounds?” asked 
the somewhat flustered minis- 
ter. 

Arising and pointing to the 
bride, the man answered, “I 
want her myself!” 








I was lying in bed one night when 
a huge mosquito bit me on the arm. 
I pulled my blanket over me. But 
the same mosquito ret’d and bit me 
again, right thru the blanket. 

“That’s going too far,” I said, and 
covered myself with two blankets. 
The mosquito bit thru both of them. 
He also bit thru a third. When I 
put a fourth blanket on, that 
stopped him. But not completely. 

I heard a commotion, put on the 
light and looked up. There was that 
damned mosquito on a rafter. He 
was working away furiously with a 
pipe wrench—changing bills —Sgt 
Birt Davipson, Tall Tales Told in 
the Services (Crowell). 


“ ” 


lst WAC: “I certainly should 
have joined the WAVES to get a 
husband.” 

2nd WAC: “Why is that?” 

lst WAC: “Ten of my girl friends 
joined the WAVES three months 
ago. Now they write they’re all 
about to become aviation ma- 
chinist’s mates.”—Pinfeather. 


Mike, the foreman of a logging 
camp employing a hundred men 
and a couple of women cooks, was 
inclined to be extremely verbose in 
his reports to the management. 
Finally, after several broad hints, 
an executive issued positive orders. 

“Mike,” he said, “I haven’t time 
to read page after page of minute 
details. Boil it down. Give me the 
picture in percentages; that’s all 
that really matters”. 

So, in his next report, Mike 
wrote: “Last month, 1% of the 
men married 50% of the women.”— 
Wat:hman-Examiner. 





WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Does that ban against all Army 
candidates include the Com- 
mander-in-Chief?—Grit. 


It’s never too late to mend, be- 
cause the older we become the 
more repairs we need.—Judge. 

“ ” 

One who has looked into the 
matter reports that children wor- 
ry about at least 53 things, none 
of which is shutting a door.— Sen 
SOaPER. 

“ ” 

Now that Lent is here, one of 
the best things to give up is giv- 
ing up.—Akron Beacon-Jnl. 

“ ” 

If paper h: nger Hitler wants 
to learn anything more about 
pasting, he can just take a look 
at Berlin—N Y World-Telegram. 











“Oh _ yes,” said Mrs. Blodgett 
proudly, “we can trace our ances- 
tors back to—to—well, I don’t know 
exactly who, but we’ve been de- 
scending for centuries.”—Home Life. 





